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HELP WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
It is difficult to land a desirable position, but oftentimes it is even 
more difficult to find a suitable applicant to fill one that is open 


By VIRGINIA YOUNG 
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asked Julia replied quite rankly 1 haver the balance i Wea plain clothe 
ad al i ave be work g as a bill lerk TY i lately clea Be sure that i! a 
it | ] t believe that typ work iffers ; neatly arrang a that y ir nails ar¢ 
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mn personalit Do not “gush” or become 
effusive, for that is just as objectionable as 
S tony silence State your qualifications 
fully; don’t boast, but don't be afraid to men- 


tion your good points 
Personality is very important in business 


In many positions you will be called upon to 
l 


contact outsiders istomers of the firm. In 
these contacts you can do your firm much 
good or much harm, for, to the person to 
whom you are speaking, you are the company 


Even though in your particular position you 


; 


may have no contact with those outside your 


firm, you will be expected to be pleasant and 
agreeable, for progressive business men will 
not tolerate friction between members of their 
stalls 

Fifth. be sure that your work ts neat and 
that it is handled intelligently. The average 
employer isn’t so much interested in speed as 
you might think. If your letters come up to 
the required standard in everything except 
speed, youll find almost anyone willing to 
give you time to build up your speed. Ap 
plicants have often said to me, “I can type 
85 words a minute.” I have always replied, 


‘l am not interested in the number of words 


’ 
you can type in a minute; | am interest 
mly in how your letters look and sound wher 
they are ready to be mailed.” Unfortunately 


there are a few firms that demand speed to 
the exclusion of everything else My advice 
to you is that you avoid such firms, for it ts 
very easy to get into slovenly habits and thus 
ruin your chances of ever being able to do 
good work for a high-class firm 

A little later on I'd like to tell you about 
some of the things a business man expects of 
his beginning stenographer But the impor- 
tant thing now 1s getting to be “somebody's 
stenographer.” Remember the things you 
have just read, and I am sure you will find 


your battle half won 


The Temperamental 
Stenographer 


_ “stars,” the magazines tell us 
are temperamental Their employers 
an afford to satisfy their whims because 
they are box-ofhce attractions. But employ- 
1 stenographer with tantrums finds 
bility Ten years of experience in 
employing various types of stenographers 

meek, high-strung, timid, overbearing, etc 

have taught me how to judge their attitudes 
toward work. I have found that a tempera- 
mental stenographer is like a piece of bad 
luck—expensive, not only on the _ pocket- 


book, but on the nerves 
Usually the girl who wants to “get away 
with something” will litter her desk with 
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papers giving tre impression that sine is 


snowed under with work. She looks grieved 
when asked to take a letter, but iS time 
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leave on the minute 
She refuses, with the remark, “I'm loaded 
for the day.” But she is not always so care 


ful about being on hand promptly at the be 


ginning of the business day Soon she will 
be looking for sympathy, but the only place 
she will find it will be in the dictionary 

[The girl with the you-think-['m-going 
to-do-more-work-than-I'm-paid-tor” attitude 
is also a liability lo take a letter from an 
other in the office except the one she usually 


works for calls for an aggrieved look. One 


lo 


almost apologizes when asking her t 


something out of the ordinary 
While I'm citing instances, it seems a curi 


ous thing that the stenographer with a long 


service record should feel that she must be 
catered to If asked to handle work in a 
new way she answers, “l’ve been here for ten 
years and I've always : it that wa 

The sooner such deadwa s placed the 


better it is for the company 

I usually dismiss temperamental stenog 
raphers as soon as I| notice the symptoms 
[It would be foolish to keep them and try 


to change their ways Ran oe 
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Check them to see how many you can 
answer and compare the result with 
the answers on page 435 


1. What was the Trojan War, and whet 
lid it occur? 

2. Who wrote “Westw 

3. What city is known as the “City of the 
Sun”? 

4. What is a swash lette: 

5. What is known in oriental countries as 
the “pride of the desert 

6. What three English brothers played 
prominent parts n military affairs in 
America? 

7. Where is Mare Island and for what is 
it principally known? 

8. What is a won 

9. What is a lectern 

10. What is humanisn 

Who wrote the “Fairie Queen”? 
12. What is an epigram? 
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SENTENCES WITHOUT 


41° 


SENSE 


There is craftsmanship in language expression just as in other 


forms of construction. 


Those who write should know the rules 


By LOUIS FOLEY, Professor of English, Western State Teachers College 
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COURTESY A VALUABLE ASSET 


The employee who early realizes this fact and puts it into practice 
will find that it pays something definite in the way of dividends 





By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
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if 
ikes were enou 
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Graded Letters 


On Chapters Ten to Twelve of the Manual 
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Underground Shorthand 


M* WILLIAM A. BARTON, Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, England, sends us 


some very well written shorthand notes, the 
interesting thing about them being that they 
were written far underground. Mr. Barton 
was at the time an employee of a coal min- 
ing company He says: “These shorthand 
I ae tie ousiead an . 

piates were written in a crouched position at 


the coal face, where the height is only two 
feet four inches, and I had to keep blowing 
the coal dust off the paper as | was writing 
The light I was using was an oil flame lamp, 
pes 


vhich gave a dim illumination.’ 


From the Far North 
\ ISS NEILL |AMES will be remembered 
| as the author of a story in the Greae 


Writer for November, 1937, entitled “I Saw 
the World on Pothooks.” Its concluding 
paragraph read: “I am now off for Lapland, 
to live with the Lapps in tents on the snow 
at fifty below zero. On skiis and by reindeer 
[I will travel the frozen wildefness north of 
the Arctic Circle in 


winter -a petticoat 
agabond studying 
« fol lore and cus 


toms of the People of 
he Twilig! 

\ letter received 
from Miss James 


’ ; 


reads as follows 

I received the Janu 
ary copy of the Greac 
WRITER just as I re- 
turned from a _ long 
trek where I have 
been living in kotas 
and traveling by rein- 
deer and on skiis with 
the mountain nomad 
Lapps | stopped in 
Kiruna, Sweden, just 
long enough to pick up 
any mail which might 
have arrived during 
the past month, and 
continued on to this 
village of turft kotas 
way up in the northern . . ——~—_—_ = 
most cutis of Swe meas 
den, on the Norwegian 
border Here I had 
time to peruse the magazine, which I found 
most interesting. The review of my new 
book, “Petticoat Vagabond: Up and Down 
the World,” was much to my liking. The 
Laplanders found the whole magazine most 
fascinating literature, especially the pages of 
material in shorthand 





Neill James in Lapland 
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NEWS wWORD 


They read and write and speak four lan 


guages, though English does not happen to be 
one of them. But what with a smattering 
Finnish, Norwegian, a bit of 
| 


of Swedish, 


Lappish I have learne 
a word or two of Russian 


luring my six months’ 





winter here, wit! 
and English thrown in in a pinch, I get along 
very well with them. I travel alone, driving 
my own reindeet Whenever venturing out 
f the kota one must step onto skiis, for the 
snow is waist deep and soft. We are follow 


ing a herd of 1,500 reindeer across the frozet 
plains and mountains to the sea. We eat rein 
leer meat—a constant diet esterday, today 
and tomorrow It is cooked in a large iron 
pot suspended over the fire in the center of 
the kota. I sleep on reeds spread on the 


trozen ground and covered with a reindee 
skin, and can lie on my bed and watch the 
stars and cold blue Arctic sky through the 
four-foot hole in the top of the tent for smoke 
to get out. There are six Lapps, three dogs, 
and myself occupying 
this kota which is 
shown 

I am sending the 
GrecG WRITER on to 
a stenographer in the 
Lofoten Islands, north 
of the Polar Circle, 
who inquired in detail 
as to what speed 
American secretaries 
had. She reads Eng 
lish, but takes her 
shorthand in Nor 
wegian 

I have been record- 
ing the Lapp language 
in shorthand by sound 
(as I do not know 
enough of it to under 
stand) and_ thought 
the idea entirely origi- 
nal with me Im- 
agine my surprise to 
read the article by 
Frederick G. Fox and 
Louis List on page 216 
yf the January issue 
you sent to me! 


Photographic Competition 
ACE INSTITUTE announces an annual 


photographic competition for high school 
students, to be held at its offices at 225 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on June 4, 1938. The 
salon will be open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M 
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accompanist—cost $1.25 in all We will 
A N D serve tea next time and have asked as our 
speaker a young woman who is an expert 


' 
i 
the } - } 


operator trom the Dest 





, ? , air-dressing shop u 
and for one week thereafter during regular 
Institute hours. The purpose of the compe- 
tition is to encourage the recording and artis- 


town One committee is also dramatizing 
‘lizabeth Grege MacGibbon’s ‘Manners in 
: Business,’ utilizing only two or three points 
tic interpretation of modern life by means of at a meeting.” 
photographic technique, both as an avocation 


and as a professional calling. In or t} 


these ends may be accomplishe: Rider College Reunion 


will be afforded in the competition for stu- HE annual reunion and banquet of Rid 
dents in high schools and other institutions College, lrentor New lersey, was at 


ler 


lat 


ypportunity 


offering comparable courses of study to ex tended by some of its graduates who have 
hibit examples of their work in friendly com- made notable successes They were Mr: 
Malcolm Kerli: rf the 
Class of 104, wi ! 1d 
ministrative assistant t 
Secretary R per ey 


partment of Commerce 
Washington, D. ( M: 
Leon H Cubberley 
Class of 1907, who ha 


previ yusly been privat 





se tary to eH Har 
old I Ickes secreta 
of the Interior, and 
now connected wit the 
Legal Department of the 
Department f the Ir 
a and My Har 
( Lange Class of 1917 
Gregg Shorthand Club, Polytechnic High School, “ —_— eae 
Long Beach, California — ee oe 
tries other in e! 
petition Entry blanks should be obtained ca appeared in the Greco Writer for June 
directly from the principal 1937 as the leading artick 
In order to provide recognition of excep- 
tionally able work, two series of six cash 
. 7 | ‘* ‘ ry? 
prizes, ranging from $2.50 to $20.00 each, are T he Circus Come to | own 
to be awarded, one series to be open to young 
women and the other to young met here 


will also be ten awards of honorable mecuation 
in each class The closing date for entries is 
May 21, 1938 


. 9 — 
One Club’s Activities 

ISS MERTIE DAVIS, Polytechni 

High School, Long Beach, California 
sends us a picture of her shorthand class 
She writes that it was taken in an “earth- 
quake tent,” which was temporarily used as 
a school, and gives further particulars as 


' 1, 


follows: “Every department in high sc} ] 


ool 
has its club, and such an activity seems par- 
ticularly essential to shorthand pupils. I or 
ganized our club and have sponsored it ever 
since, for seventeen years, and I am gasping 
for new ideas. I am giving the club my 
piano and we are going to work the music 
committee a little harder. We have fifty of 
Leo Feist’s leaflets, ‘Let's All Sing.’ and his A Typewritten Design by Cleo Mann, Lincoln 
25-cent booklet. "Merrily We Sing.’ for the High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
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Shorthand Golden Jubilee 
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Important Dates in the Development 


of Gregg Shorthand 
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The “Buckeye” State 
close of the 


fate neg the 
century, after the 


eighteenth 


ending of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the thoughts of the inhabit 
ants of the thirteen original states and the 
two that had been added began to turn to 





KEYSTONE 
“Downtown” Cincinnati 


lands of 
tide 


uninhabited rich 


West. An 


the great 
the Central 


farming 
ever-increasing 


of humanity began to move in that direction 
along the great water courses that were the 
principal highways of travel. Most 


prominent of these waterways was 
the Ohio River, formed by the 
junction of the Allegheny and 


Monongahela rivers at the western 
end of Pennsylvania, which at that 


time was the outpost of civiliza- 
tion 

Congress organized the North- 
West Territory, embracing what 
are now the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and a part of Minnesota. Long 
previously there had been formed 
what was called the Ohio Com- 
pany, to aid in securing for Eng- 
land control of the valley that 


was then in dispute between Eng- 
land and France and to aid in deal- 
ing commercially with the original 
Indians It 
from the British government a large tract of 
land, but the War interfered with coloniza- 
tion and there was no definite accomplish- 
ment 

A_ second 
Boston in 


settlers, the secured 


Ohio Company was formed in 
1786 and the following year it 
made a contract for the purchase of one and 


THe 


one-half million acres of land along the Ohi 
River, the price being 6634 cents an acre 
Marietta was the first colony formed, the 


date of settlement being April, 1788 


CONGRESS in the meantime had 
; 


passe l 


the North-West Ordinance, providing a tem 
porary government with a stipulation that as 
soon as the population was sufficient the 
tract should be dai to not less than 
three nor more than five states Territorial 
government was established in Marietta 
July, 1788, and General Arthur St. Clai 
arrived in that month to become the terr 


tory’s first governor St. Clair later trans 
ferred his headquarters to a village newly 
established further south on the Ohio River 
at a point where it is joined by the Licking 
River. It bore the name of Losantiville 
He had been elected president of the Penn 
sylvania Society of the Order of Cincinnati, 
an organization composed of former officers 
of the Revolutionary War, and being mind 
ful of the honor conferred upon him he 
transferred to the new village the name it 
thereafter bore, Cincinnati 

The Indians did not welcome a new influx 
of settlers. Lack of diplomacy and to some 
extent an unfairness in dealing with them 


that was fomented by French adventurers 
kept them in a restless state and made them 
a constant menace St. Clair was ordered 
by the government to reduce the tribes to a 


state of subjection, but having no 


little in the way of effective 


army and 


material from 
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Approaching Cleveland’s Civic Center 


which to form one he hesitated to take the 
field. However, finally, under direct orders 
from Secretary of War Knox, he placed 
himself at the head of the mob that should 


have been an army and marched north from 
Cincinnati to clear the country of the 
man’s They permitted him to proceed 


white 
foes 
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as far as the Wabash River, where in 179] 
a battle was fought that resulted in his over- 
whelming defeat. Two years later, on this 
same spot, a new army under the leadershiy 
of General Anthony Wayne fought another 
battle that was a victory for the Americans; 
and, having regained the tort which St 
Clair lost, Wayne named it Fort Recovery 
which is the name of the town now occupy 
ing the site of the battle 


QOHIO'S population, according to the census 
of 1930, was 6,646,697, making it fourth in 
rank. Its area is 41,040 square miles, giving 
it thirty-fifth place. Its leading industries 
are manutacturing, mining, and oil Ir 
and steel ore and reduction and machinery 
industries lead. Other prominent industries 
are rubber products, motor vehicle parts 
meat packing, glass, and pottery Agricul 
ture is also important, the corn crop averag 
ing 130,000,000 bushels, wheat and oats 40, 
000,000 bushe!s each, and tobacco 21,000,001 
pounds. The wine industry is of considerable 
proportions 

Among the institutions of higher learning 
Ohio State University at Columbus leads, with 
13,000 students. Others are Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, Western Reserve at Cleveland 
Wesleyan at Delaware, and Oberlin in the 
town of that name 


Ohio prides itself on having been the 
birthplace of seven presidents of the United 
States 


The Stenographer Changes 
Her Typewriter Ribbon 


vy | RY good boy does ine XXXXXX every 
i Ho hum Ho 


good boy does fine 
a Now 


is the time for all good men to come to the 


hum ho hum hum ho hom 


aid of their party now is the time for all 
good men to come to to come to come t 
rttttttttt 0000000000 
what a life 
Look at Mr. Jackson every good 
boy does fine does plenty fine you bet,,, 
bet bet bet Better see if you can get 
Doris to take your place while you ru 
out and buy that organdy xxxxxx Fou 
dollars four dollars four dollars 4444444 $$$$ 
S$$SSSSSS 4 for a dress 
The world owes you a Living 
As soon as you change a five dollar bill it’s 
gone. Zxcvbnm,./234567890% 
The high cost of asdfghjkl;¢) (&?%$S" is 
terrible Four dollars. Organdy. Get Doris 
get doris get doris to change her dress get 
er get r get 
aw what's the use 
Here lies Betty Scott born 1912 died 


1937 XXXXX POISON Here lies M: 
Jackson Betty Jackson 
Betty Jackson 
what a sour boss I got 
Water water everywhere and not a drop 
to drink water water water cried the boy ot 
the burning deck eating peanuts by the peck 
Betty Jacksor QWERTYUIOP4%ASDI 
GHJKI ZXCVBNM.,,. ?“8$%- ?&'() % 
Okay tor sound 
Here comes Jackson say no, here com 
Jackson say NO, here comes Jackson sa 
saturday eight p.m. corner Broadwa 
and Tenth, be prompt Ted Key, mm Satu 


la Evening P sf 


An Apology 


| R reader are aware that there was 


published the Greco Wertrer tron 


January, 1937, to Marc! 1938, a series i 
articles by Mrs. Virginia Young, dealing w 
the proper phraseology of business letters 
Mrs. Young is correspondence supervisor fot 
a very large mceri 

The articles were the outgrowt { a series 
memoranda she prepared tor the use of 
correspondents, and in their preparation she 
received aid tron a variety ot sources In 

¢ mstance su ud came in the torm ol 

pewritten notes, turmshed by a triend in 
mother city, who ts an authority on the sub 

( Untfor ately Mrs. Young and for 
he Greco Writer, she did not know that the 
nem randa ad beet take ma opyt hte 
wok The book's title is “Pittalls in Eng 
lish.’ It is published | G. P. Putnan 
Sons, and Vas written | Miss > piri ( 
Hadida [he material used, which appeare« 

uur issues for September and December 

1937, dealt with the use of shall, will, whi 
rt mm, J ind mt 

It is our rule neve » publish anything ob 


ained trom other than original sources with 
wut written permission and with full credit 


Chis was no me with the extracts mentioned 


for the reason that neither author nor editor 
knew of their previous publication. We wish 
lo give assurance to both Miss Hadida and 
G. P. Putnam's Sons that our use of the ma 


terial from “Pitfalls in English,” without per 
mission and credit, was unintentional Our 


] re } 
apologies LO MOL 


>» Don't accept the ready-made truths you 


read without questior Have a few thoughts 
of your own. We are too apt to accept 
the conventional opinion merely because it 1s 


] 
the conventional 


opinion. It probably is cor 
rect. But let us decide for ourselves, actually 
go to the labor of original thought before be 
coming cocksure on any proposition uel 
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E have been having an argument among 
ourselves and with one of our pro- 
fessors as to the various correct forms of the 
business letter. It is our custom to use the 
“block form” as this letter is written. The 
professor in question as well as several mem- 
bers of the Board think that every single line 
should start at the margin, including the date 
and the closing form and the name. Is this 
correct? Is the block form correct for all 
types of business letters or only for circular 
letters ? 
Should the heading on the letter give just 
the person’s name or should it say: “Mr. X”? 
What is the equivalent for “Dear Sir:” 
when addressing an unmarried woman, “Miss 


Q.”?—M. G. B. 


Prior to 1909 or 1910, the only accepted 
letter form was the indented form. For 
variety, indentations of various lengths were 
introduced—4, 5, 7, 10, or even 15 spaces for 
each indented line. About that time the du- 
plicated form letter came into wide use, and 
inside addresses were “filled in.” Rates of 
pay based upon “efficiency” became the rage, 
and typists discovered that the block form 
permitted them to fill in more letters in a 
given time than did the indented form. As 
always, the average businessman didn’t know 
and didn’t care. Telegraph operators were 
changing over en masse at this time from 
handwritten to typewritten receipts of mes- 
sages, and they also found the block form 
advantageous because of its greater speed. 

The ever-present faddist soon discovered 
the extreme block form in which every line 
on the page, from date to identification ini- 
tials, including the complimentary closing and 
the typed signature, was made to start on the 
left margin. Few people use this form today. 

Other extremists invented the “hanging in- 
dention” form which is known by a dozen 
different names, but essentially it is the block 
form with the exception that all lines after the 
first in each paragraph are indented uniformly 
5 or 10 spaces. The date, complimentary clos- 
ing, and typed signatures are usually placed 
in the normal position, to the right of the 
middle of the page, but in some cases they 
appear on the left margin, which is in the 
extreme block form. This hanging indention 
form is used mainly for advertising purposes. 
It requires too much time for ordinary mail. 

Another form which is in very common 
use is called the “semiblock” form. This is 


the same as the ordinary block form as far 
as the inside address is concerned, but each 
paragraph is indented usually 5, but some- 
times 10 spaces, depending upon the prefer- 
ence of the writer. 








It would appear that what the unnamed 
professor and members of your Board think 


of the block form is “correct.” If they 
are in the majority, their decision should nat- 
urally be final. There is no other authority 
for such things so far as we know. 

The block form, the extreme block form, 
the semiblock form, or the various indented 
forms are thoroughly “correct” for any type 
of business or circular letter. <A letter com- 
posed of short paragraphs typed in block or 
extreme block form is not as artistic, how- 
ever, as one typed in the semiblock or in- 
dented forms. 

We do not quite understand your question, 
“Should the heading on the letter give just 
the person’s name or should it say: “Mr. X.”? 
If you are referring to the inside address, 
which should appear on each letter, the answer 
is that it should contain the full name and 
address of the person to whom the letter is 
sent. This is as much as anything a matter 
of courtesy, but it also serves for a complete 
record and for subsequent reference if addi- 
tional correspondence is required. 

“Dear Sir:” is a formal salutation for men. 
Its formality is only exceeded by the official 
salutation “Sir:” The term “Dear Madam:” 
is still used in strictly formal and impersonal 
letters when addressing unmarried women, 
but it is gradually slipping because it is an 
unpleasant approach. ‘Dear Miss:” without 
a surname may also be used, but it is rarely 
found. In the United States, “My dear Miss 
Blank:” is considered more formal than 
“Dear Miss Blank:” but the distinction is dis- 
appearing. The British usage is precisely the 
reverse in the Jast two forms, and there is no 
tendency to wipe out the distinction. We sup- 
pose you can say there is no absolute equiva- 
lent for “Dear Sir:” when addressing an 
unmarried woman. 


OULD you give me information regard- 
ing the typing of a dash in a sentence? 


This——way 
This —- way 
This — way 
This— way 


—R. B. 


The “Standard Handbook for Secretaries” 
by Lois Hutchinson (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1936) is the only man- 
ual of style we know of that specifically 
refers to a typewritten dash. On page 234 
the author justifies your example No. 3 as the 
“usual” type of dash, and refers to examples 
Nos. 1 and 2 as the “emphatic” form of 
dash. We have never seen example No. 4 
anywhere except in your letter. 

Generally, schools teach example No. | as 
the correct method, but they have done so 
only since about 1907 or 1908 because the 
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official judge of the International Typewriting 
Contests made this the only recognized type 
of dash he would accept in contest work. 
Such a decision by one man for a very special 
purpose should hardly be permitted to dom- 
inate school and office standards. It is worthy 
of note, however, that this method is prob- 
ably the quickest way to indicate a dash, re- 
quiring only two strokes on a single key, 
whereas the others require three or more 
strokes on the space bar and the hyphen key. 
Those who like to display their work accord- 
ing to examples Nos. 2 and 3 will not grudge 
the extra half second required for two more 
strokes. 


LEASE give me the correct address 


and salutation forms, and your author- 
ity, for the following Catholic hierarchy: 
Cardinal, Archbishop, Monsignor, Priest 


(president of a college), and Priest—E. W. 


This information will be found in the chap- 
ter on “Mechanics of Letter-Writing” in one 
of the most complete, compact, and useful 
reference books that has come to our desk. 
It is called “The Secretary’s Book,” and is 
published by the Ronald Press, of New 
York. The author, S. J. Wanous, A.M., is 
assistant professor of business administration 
in the University of Arizona, The book will 
be useful to stenographic students as well as 
stenographers, and we recommend it for 
your business library. Vice-President Hender- 
son is offering to send it on five days’ trial. 
Should you be interested, write the Ronald 
Press or go to your local book shop. 





POINTERS FROM THE 
BOSS 











6. Services versus Self 


PRICE tag is attached to every man 

and woman. The world is their mar- 
ket, the buyers those who can use their ser- 
vices to advantage. Do you try to se/l your 
services? Do you depend upon your ability, 
or are you trying to bluff your way success- 
ward. Everyone’s earnings depend upon 
what he can make himself worth to his em- 


ployer. Ask yourself: “How much am |! 
worth ?” 
The current standard of personal meas- 


urement is not what a man or a woman is, 
but what he or she has that makes them 
valuable. Sow seeds of honest value and 
you will reap the rewards of your labor. 
With the right motives you cannot fail. The 
Principal folly is trifling. The wise do not 
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dally with life. They do not misconstrue it. 
They do not neglect it. 


> There is one sure way to win distinction: 
be different. The fellow who is doing things 
in the same old way is never distinguished. 
He is just like the rest. He talks, acts, 
dresses, and works like them. He is medi- 
ocre. Your first duty is to be your best, 
act your best, and play the part that raises 
you above the ranks of mediocrity. 

If a bad habit binds you, cut it off. If 
your best friend keeps you from doing your 
best, drop him. From the success point of 
view, the test of a friendship is what it can 
do for you. Cultivate friends who will help 
you. The climb up the ladder is often on 
the shoulders of worthwhile friends. To be 
discouraged in your daily task is to be down 
on the job of existence. If you do the work 
that is before you uncomplainingly, if you 
fear nothing, if you are truthful in every 
word you utter, nothing can stop you. 
> Be punctual. Never argue unnecessarily. 
Never lose your temper, and never obtrude. 
Accept suggestions gratefully. Be tactful. 
If you are inclined to be sensitive and easily 
knocked off your balance, remember it is a 
habit that has grown in you and one that 
needs to be torn out, root and branch. 

Your greatest assets are energy, humor, 
and grit—energy supplying your flow of life, 
humor enabling you to laugh in the face of 
defeat, and grit that fights to the end. Have 


courage. Have one job, one idea, one pur- 
pose, and undivided allegiance to your 
employer. 


Be content with your work. You will do 
better work and more of it. If you are dis- 
contented, tell your boss so, and if condi- 
tions are wrong and he does not improve 
them, find another boss who will appreciate 
good work—and you. 

You learn by doing. The true craftsman 
is one who thoroughly understands his task 
and is constantly endeavoring to keep up with 
his fellow-workers and to improve himself. 
Efficiency does not mean wasting but con- 
serving energy. 
> The successful business man is open-mind- 
ed and responsive to the best that brains and 
experience can offer.. He wants only the best. 
The hangers-on work only within the limits 
of their own ability. They “shoo” themselves 
away from suggestions. The greatest suc- 
cesses are found among those who set tasks 
for themselves that require their best ef- 
forts, and then do them. The lazy man is 
seldom a genius, or, if genius burns, it does 
not pay out in the end. So few people ex- 
tend themselves to their full capacity that 
when you do better than the average you 
become the winner.—F. E. K. 














A Shorthand Story 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


MENU packed full of vitamins A, B, 

C, ad infinitum, had been prepared for 

your consumption, no easy matter on a 
balmy spring day when restive thoughts would 
flit to lighter fare, when a shorthand note in 
Dr. Gregg’s own artistic style came to this 
desk. “I couldn’t find time to write an article 
about this. Perhaps you may care to try 
your hand at it.” A happy thought! We 
would “scrap” the concocted vitamins, and let 
you enjoy a chuckle with us. 

It all began back in December when an 
editor on the New London Day, in a jaunty 
mood one day, wrote the following in the col- 
umns of his paper: 


“The subject of children writing letters 
back and forth in shorthand was brought up 
this week. The editor answered that it would 
be difficult for persons to read each other’s 
shorthand, even though they wrote the same 
system. He based his conclusions on the re- 
sults of experiments he had made personally 
—one being with the junior making the sug- 
gestion. When the typed copy got to the 
hands of a Day compositor, he evidently dis- 
agreed. Wrote the Day compositor: 

“*May I call attention to the fact’ that a 
stenographer who is proficient in her art can 
easily and accurately transcribe notes written 
accurately by another person, providing they 
are in the same system. Your conception to 
the contrary may be because there are so 
many so-called stenographers who write so 
poorly that they can hardly read their own 
notes. For more accuracy in News! 

“*Vours, 
Operator 11” 


“Well, Operator 11, you've started some- 
thing. I’m not a shorthand writer, but I have 
two in the family. I also am associated 
business-wise with another. All three of them 
are proficient in their work, having had sev- 
eral years of actual experience. Yet not one 
of them will admit to me that she can read 
the other’s notes. In fact, they say they 
cannot. 

“How about it, gals? You stenogs are be- 
ing taken over the coals. Is your work so 
sloppy you can hardly read your own notes? 
Or is your shorthand good and yet unreadable 
by another? I don’t think it possible I have 
run into the only three stenogs in the universe 
who can’t read each other’s stuff. There must 
be others who write their system well and 
accurately who have difficulty. There’s just 
got to be! How about you girls in high 


school? You ought to be writing copper plate. 
Can you read each other’s notes as well as 
your own? 
ator’s side? 


Come on now, who’s on the oper- 
Who’s on mine? 


THE JUDGE” 





Chief Yeoman Kovalsik, whom many of 
you know as a very fine writer and a member 
of the O. G. A., came to the rescue of Oper- 
ator 11 with a shorthand letter to the Judge. 
Incidentally, we are indebted to him for the 
story and clippings up to this point. There- 
fore, in the New London Day of December 11 
appeared the following: 


“Anent the subject of stenographers read- 
ing each other’s notes. I haven’t heard from 
the high school girls, so I assume they don’t 
read this column, or if they do they won't 
enter a controversy. I did, however, receive 
a letter (I suppose it is a letter; I haven't the 
transcription yet) from a Chief Yeoman writ- 
ten in shorthand. It looks like copper plate 
to me, it is so well written. Not knowing 
anything about shorthand I passed it over to 
my co-worker. She said it looked like a 
sweet job, but all the characters being writ- 
ten on the line indicated it was probably Gregg 
system—and she didn’t learn that. So now 
I’ve passed it along to one who studied Gregg, 
and maybe I'll get it back in time to append 
to this paragraph. Chief, I hope it’s print- 
able! 

“Well, the Chief’s transcribed stenographic 
notes are back, and the English version as 
read by another appears below. In com- 
menting on the shorthand, the transcriber 
said: “The man’s notes are beautiful, and I 
think I transcribed them fairly accurately— 
don’t like to say so until I’m sure, but I 
think it is almost perfect. It seems to make 
sense and wasn’t hard to do at all. I stuck 
in a couple of commas, but that’s all.’ 

“Here’s the transcription: 

“*My dear Judge: Every Saturday I look 
forward to reading your column, because I 
always find it interesting. Today’s column is 
doubly interesting to me because part of it is 
about shorthand. 

“In order to help you judge for yourself 
whether or not proficient shorthand writers 
can read one another’s notes, I should like to 
have the three shorthand writers of your ac- 
quaintance try reading this letter. I am tak- 
ing it for granted they are Gregg writers. In 
case they are not, then it will be necessary to 
let someone else try reading these notes for 
you. If the persons who try transcribing have 
trouble, let them circle the outlines and re- 
turn to me, 

“‘If you want to experiment further in 
shorthand reading, you might ask the persons 
who read my letter to write me in their short- 
hand and I will try transcribing their notes. 

“Sincerely yours, 


72 & F° 


“Looks like I’m in the doghouse if someone 
doesn’t come to my rescue! 
THE JUDGE” 


ART_AND CREDENTIALS 
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Our own mailbag by this time was begin- 
ning to reflect the interest in this shorthand 
controversy, with urgent requests coming in 
for information about whether or not short- 
hand notes could be read by other than the 
writer, and, if so, to give names, dates, and 
places where this occurred. “Could you spare 
a few moments of your valuable time to settle 
a controversy that is causing a furor in 
newspaper circles in New London, Connecti- 
cut... . Could you furnish me absolute proof, 
or tell me where I can obtain proof, that 
shorthand can be transcribed by another 
stenographer,” was the gist of these letters. 
On December 18 the New London Day de- 
voted the best part of three columns to the 
already famous shorthand controversy. 


“No, dear reader, this is not a class in 
shorthand. But I started something and I’ve 
got to finish it. It all started, if you'll recall, 
because I believed shorthand writers had trou- 
b'e in reading other shorthand writers’ notes. 
Last week I received the stenographic notes 
of a teacher; sent them to New York for 
transcription and printed it. Now I’m in re- 
ceipt of a letter as follows: 

“‘Let me assure you, Judge, that you have 
no business being in the doghouse. From my 
experience in corresponding in shorthand, and 
from what my shorthand friends have to say 
upon the subject, I would say that the matter 
should be a draw, and nobody is to be in the 
dwelling of man’s best friend. 


| AF A 


“Now I’m just where I started! A differ- 
ent writer has read the notes and transcribed 
them. Yet the shorthand writer says let’s 
call the whole thing a draw. That would be 
all right with me, if I hadn’t received the 
following : 

“Dear Judge: A subscriber recently sent 
the clippings from the New London Day of 
December 4 and 11, containing the controversy 
on shorthand. While reading this interesting 
column, there was brought to my desk a let- 
ter written in shorthand from a customer in 
Brazil. I could read everything in his letter 
as easily and more rapidly than print, with 
the exception of his longhand. There is also 
on my desk a shorthand letter from Cairo, 
Egypt, and another from a subscriber in Kim- 
berly, South Africa. Even though the young 
lady in your office may not have had the ex- 
perience of reading other people’s notes that 
the writer has had, she would also be able 
to read these letters. 

““The writer reads the shorthand notes of 
some 50,000 students and stenographers an- 
nually, and has been doing it longer than she 
will tell; has received “uncensored” letters 
irom the war zones of the East written in 
periectly readable shorthand; had a secretary 
who met her husband through shorthand cor- 
respondence (both being members of the Or- 
der of Gregg Artists—an organization having 
more than a million members living in all 
quarters of the globe), and recently was 
called upon to transcribe the shorthand of a 
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diary. The young man who presented the 
pages for transcription was reticent as to his 
reason for wanting to know the contents, until 
a perusal of some very poor notes revealed 
that here probably was evidence for divorce 
action! Explaining cautiously that by virtue 
of the very poor writing our translation must 
not be considered final, we read the diary to 
him. He admitted that his wife had left him, 
and that he had found these pages of notes 
under the cushions of the divan. 

“Incidentally, my secretary will transcribe 
this letter from my notes—an expedient used 
generally in this office to save time, since let- 
ters can be as easily and quickly written as 
dictated, and the stenographer need not stop 
transcribing to take the dictation. 

“*There is a young woman in New York 
today doing free-lance stenography, who goes 
from office to office taking dictation, and re- 
turning with her notebooks in the evening has 
her maid (who is also a stenographer) tran- 
scribe the letters while she goes somewhere 
else to take more dictation. It is becoming 
quite a general practice in many offices, when 
a stenographer is out and some important 
dictation is needed, to have another stenog- 
rapher transcribe the notes. A _ notable in- 
stance of the value and convenience to the 
stenographer of this practice was told by Mr. 
Charles Swem, personal stenographer to 
President Wilson. Having some work to get 
out that would have required his staying in 
that night, he persuaded a girl in the office 
to transcribe his notes, and, picking up his 
hat, caught the train to New York to keep a 
date. That was before he became the Presi- 
dent’s stenographer, of course. Returning to 
Washington for the opening of the office the 
next morning, he found the letters transcribed 
and neatly stacked ready for his Chief. 

“*T do not recommend the practice. It so 
happened that both were expert stenographers 
and equally reliable in transcribing their own 
or each other’s notes. 

“Very cordially yours, 
Florence Ulrich 
E.4.& C.D. 0. T. GCG. W’” 


“I admit defeat with reservations. What 
else can I do when not a single living soul 
came to my rescue? Incidentally, the in- 
formation contained in the letter from the 
editor of the shorthand magazine is most il- 
luminating and something we folks who never 
learned how to mark down combinations of 
sounds probably never heard of before. Now 
I give up for sure—too many experts are 
jumping at my throat. I'll say Uncle! Uncle! 


THE JUDGE” 


50,000 more students will become members 
of the internationally known and honored 
Order of Gregg Artists this year—an or- 
ganization of shorthand writers who can read 
their own and each other’s notes. It is one 
of the finest organizations to which you can 
belong. I shall not urge you to secure your 
membership this month—just let you come to 
that decision yourself! Good Luck! 
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SHORTHAND STYLE STUDIES—IX 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 





1. The upward hook should be rounded out at the 
mr top. Observe how both sides curve. Do not 
The difference between a good writer and one let your practice grow careless and slovenly. 
of mediocre ability frequently is shown by the If you repeatedly make wide, sprawly “hooks,” 
manner of writing the hooks and other tiny you defeat the purpose of this drill completely. 
characters. The hooks must be small, deep, Try for better and better forms each time to 
and narrow, regardless of the joining! Always acquire professional skill and control on these 


remember that, and do not be satisfied with 
anything but your best work on this drill, be- 
cause it is an extremely important one to 
master. 


exercises. 


> 





FACILITY 
f 4 5. 


The hook always remains small and narrow, 
you will notice, no matter what the combina- 
tion of characters. Excellent fluency and speed 
practice is afforded by this exercise. 





Note how very small both the hook and the 
circle are, the round, smooth writing of the 
hook, and the method of joining the circle to 
hooks, 


) YRUE>\ [os Abe) BORE 





A little finger action may facilitate the har 





3. dling of the “us” combinations deftly, swiftly, 
and expertly. Do you not enjoy writing them: 
Though turned on their sides, hooks are still Skill in the execution of these small strokes 


small, deep, and narrow! creases your writing speed amazingly. 
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7. 


Here we have an analytical study of “hook” 
blends large, small, and medium. Compare 
with your copy. 


EXERCISE FOR aCCURACY 





One vowel above the other in these combina- 
tions, but keep the hook small even in the 
wa joinings like wait, wail, etc. 


A Helpful Book 


I we were asked what particular type of per- 
son or author we enjoyed most, we would 
answer promptly, one who speaks beautifully, 
who knows the language, and who can as a 
consequence voice his thoughts in musically 
chosen and specifically appointed words. That 
is one reason why, last but not least, we rec- 
ommend to everyone interested in developing 
an interesting personality and an intellectual 
capacity for fuller appreciation of the many 
really fine things of life to read F. Fraser 
Bond’s “Give Yourself Background.” It is a 
nice sort of fireside book to be read with 
thought and contemplation, until the wistful 
desire to be recognized as a brilliant conver- 
sationist or something or other becomes 
charged with the dynamo of action, and, pres- 
to! the improbable becomes fact. 

An almost universal answer to question- 
naires sent to business men, asking what they 
find to be the most common deficiency in the 
young men and women working in their offices 
is, “They lack background.” Well, reading 
and practising the suggestions in this book is 
an interesting way to achieve it. Mr. Butler, 
president of Columbia University, has said: 
“These five characteristics I offer as evidence 
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of an education—correctness and precision in 
the use of the mother tongue; refined and gen- 
tle manners, which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and action; the power and 
habit of reflection; the power of growth; and 
efficiency or the power to do.” “Give Your- 
self Background” tells how to accomplish 
these things. One chapter on “Word Range” 
points out that former President Wilson had 
a writing vocabulary of 60,000 distinct terms, 
while his speaking vocabulary was 7,000. If 
we recall correctly, Shakespeare had a vo- 
cabulary embracing 75,000—the largest of any 
English author. He apparently still holds 
that record, and while we don’t propose that 
you set out to wrest it from him we do ven- 
ture that a copy of “Give Yourself Back- 
ground” in the small, select library over your 
desk will provide many, many pleasant hours 
of reading and contemplation. Another chap- 
ter gives an impressive pageant of books rec- 
ommended as “background” builders. Divided 
into English and American authors, we found 
it jolly to see how many we had read. We 
like a book like that. McGraw-Hill is the 
publisher, should your local book shop not 
be acquainted with the title. 





4 12 ANSWERS > 











To the questions on page 418 


1. A legendary war, the story of which is 
related in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid. It 
is supposed to have been waged by the Greeks 
against the Trojans about 1200 BC. 

2. Charles Kingsley; published in 1855. 

3. Heliopolis in Syria, the modern name 
of which is Baalbeck. 

4. A style of italic, with top and bottom 
ornamental flourishes. 

5. The camel. 

6. George Augustus Howe, a_ general 
killed at Ticonderoga in 1758, Viscount Wil- 
liam Howe, general in command of the Brit- 
ish land forces, and Admiral Earl Richard 
Howe, commander-in-chief of the British land 
and naval forces in the Revolutionary War. 

7. Mare Island, in San Pablo Bay, Cali- 
fornia, is the location of a United States 
Navy Yard. 

8. Arabic consonant, representing the Eng- 
lish consonant W, 

9. A choir or desk in a church from which 
readings are chanted or read. 

10. Human nature, particularly a school of 
thought in which emphasis is put upon secular 
rather than theological teaching. 

11. Edmund Spenser. 

12. An inscription, particularly one express- 
ing a bright and witty thought. 








Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Margaret Higgins and Rita 
Carney, West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Lillian Dixon, 
of Commerce, 
Colorado 

Berniece Wesley, Township 
High School, Robinson, 
Illinois 

Margarine White, Wadleigh 
High School, New York, 
New York 

Laura Veroutis and Alyce 
Serbesku, High School, 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lois Craig, Illinois Commer- 
cial College, Champaign, 
Illinois 


Pearl Pin 


Verna Stawitche, George 
Rogers Clark High School, 
Whiting, Indiana 

Myrle Weger, Institute of 


Barnes School 
Denver, 


Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Cecile Begin, High School, 
Burlington, Vermont 
Virginia Thomann, West 
Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls’ High School Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
Rose Armetta, Wadleigh 


High School, New York, 


New York 


Gold Pin 

Orleva Geren, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 

Marian Sauter, Senior High 
School, Galesburg, Illinois 
Gino Groppi, High School, 
Westville, Illinois 

Hester Spaulding, North- 
eastern Business College, 
Portland, Maine 

Marjorie Lawson, Union 
High School, Orange, 
California 

Catherine Grover, Betty 
Morris, Anna M. Missar, 
and Ellen Michlenko, West 


Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Constance Welsh and Theresa 
Borrillo, Wadleigh High 
School, New York, New 
York 

Rose Marie Scholle, St. 
phonsus High School, 
Louis, Missouri 

Mary Tappe, Regina High 
School, Norwood, Ohio 


Silver Pin 


Milton 
Milton 


Al- 
St. 


Dorothy Albrecht, 
Union High School, 
Junction, Wisconsin 

Dorothy Coulthard, High 
School, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut 

Rose-May Plouffe, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Hailey- 
bury, Ontario, Canada 

Rose Benda, High School, 
Ecorse, Michigan 


Peggy Cook, High School, 
Allegan, 


Michigan 


Leonard A. Newman, High Lucille Wells, Union High 
School, Sault Ste. Marie, School, King City, Cali- 
Michigan fornia 

Lucille Tekulve, Seton High Helen Childers, High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio School, Cairo, Illinois 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


(See page 437 for instructions.) 
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Helen Talbot, 
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Massachusetts 
Mae Rumberger, 
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South Bridge, 


High 
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Pauline Nunes, Union High 
School, Santa Clara, 
California 

Evelyn Wells, 
Oregon City, 


High School, 
Oregon 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 





Bronze Pin 


Dorothy Webb, Holy Rosary 
Commercial School, St 
Stephen, New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Margaret Hawkins, High 
School, East Hartford 
Connecticut 


Ruth Armstrong, Union 
High School, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico 

Phyllis Wiencke, Lasson 
Union High School, Susan- 
ville, California 

Luella Benesh, High School, 
Tyndall, South Dakota 

Jack Thomson, High School, 
Newcastle, Wyoming 

Carrie Alice Winning, 
Merey Academy, Marshall, 
Missouri 

Arthur Perron, St. 
School, Webster, 
chusetts 

Fleurette 
School, 
Canada 

Anna Marie Pisell, Trinity 
High School, Bloomington 
I.linois 

Eileen Van Wormer, High 
School, Osborne, Kansas 

Lester Morris, Senior High 
School, Galisburg, Iil.nois 

Elaine Sayen, St. Joseph 
High School, Escanaba, 
Michigan 

Roberta Mae McLennan 


Ann's 
Massa- 


Lacroix, 
Dorvall, 


Joubert 
Quebec, 


Commercial High School 
Elmwood, Illinois 
Grace Moomijian, Union 
High School, Sanger, 
California 
Dorothy Shinnick, Catholic 
High School, Pueb o, 
Colorado 
Betty Hanselman, Hich 
School, Ilwaco, Washing 
ton 
Mary Koch, Brea-Olinda 
Union High School, Brea, 
California 


Charlotte Pietsch, Good Coun 
sel Academy, Mankato 
Minnesota 

Katherine Spencer, Senior 
High School, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 

Frank Baxter, 
Commerce, 
katchewan, Canada 

Alice Bergner, High 
School, Chamberlain, 
Dakota 

Rosemary 
High School, 
Ohio 

Margaret 
Academy, 
Minnesota 

Norma Tutora, Josephine 
Aromando, and Ida 
Iannibelli, Wadleigh High 
School, New York, New York 

Shizue Morita, High School, 
Gilroy, California 

Leona Fields, St. Joseph 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Jacqueline Deschamps, St 
Joseph Academy, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Helen Slonina, High 
Winthrop, Maine 

Aeta Viola Lioyd, Union 
High School, Oxnard 
California 

Emily Czop, High School 
Jarfield, New Jersey 

(Continued on page 442) 
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South 


Liegibel, Seton 
Cincinnati, 


Becker, Bethichem 
Faribault, 
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May Test Material 


|All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificetes. 
until June 25, 


O. G. A. Test Instructions 


These tests are to determine your ability to write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any be- 
ginning student who is able to make a creditable copy 
of the Junior Test (page 446) may submit it for the 
Progress Pin. The test below, for the O.G.A. 
Membership Certificate, can be written by any one 
who has completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
produced a copy in your best writing style. Ask your 
teacher to criticize your writing as you practice. Ob- 
serve proportion in lengths, correct size of circles, 
good formation of curves, and fluency of execution. 


Seldom do we pause to think about the 
busy bee as he flits among the flowers of the 
meadow, or browses in the depth of some 
sweet-smelling wood. Down to the flowering 
nettle of the mossy-sided ditch he flies, wind- 
ing in and out of the branched butter-cups 
along the banks of the brook—all day long he 
goes about his business of collecting honey. 

Great winds may blow, heavy rain’ may 
bow the thick grass and beat off the leaves 
of the green oak, whirling them out into the 
fields like chaff in the breeze, but the little bee 
has built his nest wisely and well, and it is 


Sate. 


O. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test. (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions). 
(3) Center heading. (5) Keep margins as nearly even 
as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable 
of producing good, clear copy. (6) Use clean type. 
(7) Do not erase, or strike over letters; typographical 
errors are not permitted. (8) Indent paragraphs either 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or a greater 
number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
(9) Double space always between paragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two spaces. (10) Type a proper 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior 
test. 


Junior Test 


PRICES MUST BE FREE TO FLUC- 
TUATE—Prices must be free to fluctuate 
if they are to accomplish their function. It 
would be futile and disastrous to put “bal- 
anced prices” into effect by arbitrarily desig- 
nating parity levels and establishing control 
schemes in each commodity to fix the price 
ot each at the desired point. The function of 
Prices is to act as the traffic policemen of the 
economic system, directing capital and labor 
down one road and away from another, warn- 
ing producers how they should plan their 
operations, encouraging or discouraging con- 





May copy is good as membership tests 
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sumption, and thus balancing supply and de- 
mand. 

When equitable price relations break down, 
it is not only the disruption that is impor- 
tant; it is the indication that to0 many pro- 
ducers are in one group and too few in an- 
other, or that one group is refusing to trade 
on fair terms with another, or that the busi- 
ness equilibrium is otherwise disturbed. The 
trouble is not in prices, but in what lies be- 
hind them; and if prices are fixed it is im- 
possible to apply the real remedy. 

It is often charged that prices which are 
maintained at relatively high levels during 
depressions when others go down are “mo- 
nopoly” or “administered” prices. The fact 
is, however, that there were flexible prices 
long before there was “big business” or 
“trusts”; and the simplest explanation of the 
difference is in the character of their costs. 
If the chief cost of production is the pro- 
ducer’s own labor, and his out-of-pocket ex- 
pense is small, he tends to keep up his out- 
put and his prices go down. On the other 
hand, if the product carries a heavier over- 
head cost; if the out-of-pocket expense is 
heavy, due to use of hired labor; and if these 
costs are relatively inflexible, as they gen 
erally are, then the tendency is for prices to 
be inflexible also, and for production to de- 
cline. 

If it is sought to balance rigid prices and 
low production in one group by artificial 
curtailment and price-fixing in another, the 
effect is scarcity and high costs. If such a 
policy were carried to the absurd, the price of 
everything would be infinity, and there wou!d 
be no goods for anybody. The great danger 
of employing control schemes to balance prices 
is that a vicious circle of restrictions on pro- 
duction is set up. 


Senior Test 


Copy the following matter in your best style, para- 
graphing properly. For the Table (Part II) to ac- 
company it, use the paper lengthwise of the sheet 
in order to give room for all ten columns. 


Part I 


PROFITS OF THE INDUSTRIES IN 
1937. The profits of leading companies which 
have issued their annual reports for last year 
make an extremely uneven showing. Many 
representative companies in different lines, 
particularly in the durable goods industries, 
made further gains in sales and earnings, thus 
continuing their course of recovery from 
the low point of 1932. A number reported “in 


the black” for the first (Continued on page 442) 
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The “Lucky Seven” Bracelet, (above) as you buy it, (below) as it will look when you have won all seven awards. 








Use double spacing in typing this test 


May Competent Typist Test 
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(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order 


to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Last summer I had a delightful time driving a car on 
the wrong side of the road. The car itself was all wrong, 
too. The gearshift was at my left instead of my right. 
Instead of pulling the lever towards me with my right hand 
to start the car, I had to push it away from me with my 
left. The brake pulled up from the floor instead of towards 
me from the front, and I had to sit on the right-hand side 
as I drove over hill and down dale, along country roads and 
lanes, and through picturesque villages with streets only 
wide enough to permit the passage of our little Austin. But 
it was a wonderful trip. 

When first considering the possibility of driving an 
automobile in England, I was somewhat worried about the 
changes to which I would have to accustom myself to come 
through without a bent fender, a head-on collision, or a 
broken neck. But having been stirred to a sufficient pitch 
of enthusiasm, I took my courage in my hands and hired 
a car before sailing. On arrival in London I got in touch 
with the dealers and asked if they could give me a pointer 
or two about the car. A charming voice over the telephone 
told me that every help would be afforded me. 

So on Saturday morning at ten the car arrived at my 
hotel. It looked small enough to tuck under my bed at night, 
and I had visions of saving garage rent. I found that the 
basic mechanism of the car was the same as that of my 
own, except for the changes from left to right and vice 
versa in the matter of gearshift, brake, and seating. I was 
presented with a hotel guide, a membership card in the 
automobile club, the keys of the car; and, having read the 
government’s highway guide, I was ready for the trial spin. 
I got into the car and gave her the gas. We jumped 
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forward three feet at least and came to a dead stop. Not 
so good! This happened about three times, and I began to 
despair. But my instructor said quietly that I would soon 
get used to the car. One more try and we were off. I shifted 
from first to second, then to third, again to fourth gear, 
and we were in high. The car sailed along smoothly. We 
came to one of London’s open squares, and I thought I had 
everything under control, when the instructor applied the 
emergency brake and we stopped dead to his admonition, 
“Look out for that woman.” Yes, right in front of us stood 
a charming young lady who paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to my petrol wagon. She had the right of way, I was 
told, because she was crossing the street at one of the 
Belisha beacons. I learned later that pedestrians have the 
absolute right of way at these designated crossings. On 
each side of the road are metal uprights painted black and 
white and topped with an orange ball. Two sets of metal 
tabs embedded in the roadway mark a path across the 
road. If a person crosses in this path he is safe. The motor- 
ist has to stop. If he does not, and happens to hit somebody, 
his case is lost before he steps inside a court to answer in 
damages. 

I started the car again, and this time the vehicle did 
not lurch forward but started smoothly. I was evidently 
getting it under control. Now if we had been able to go 
along for a while so that I could have got the feel of the 
car, all would have been well, but suddenly a red light ap- 
peared from nowhere. Of that I am sure. But my compan- 
ion only smiled. There were several such stops, and each 
start was smoother than the last. Confidence was becom- 
ing mine. I felt ready for our thousand-mile trip. However, 
as we returned to the hotel I was rather alarmed when 
told to cut diagonally across the road in the face of oncom- 
ing traffic and pull up. That would cost me about ten dollars 
in America, I told my companion. I was to see many 
people do this. I even got the habit myself.—A. A. Bowle 
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(Continued from page 437) time in five to seven 
years. On the other hand, the profits of many 
leading companies in the consumers’ goods 
industries turned downward last year, because 
the increase in their operating costs ran ahead 
of the increase in sales. Even in those cases 
where dollar profits were larger, the margin 
of profit on sales was usually narrower, due 
to the rise in costs. A tabulation of the an- 
nual statements of 1,030 leading industrial and 
merchandising corporations now published 
shows combined net profits, after charges but 
before dividends of approximately $1,838,- 
000,000, which compares with $1,693,000,000 
for the same companies in 1936 and repre- 
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sents a gain of 8.5 per cent. Total capital 
and surplus funds of these companies aggre- 
gated $16,755,000,000 at the beginning of 1936 
and $17,253,000,000 at the beginning of 1937. 
upon which the annual rate of return ros: 
from 10.1 to 10.7 per cent. The reports of 
leading corporations which make public their 
financial statements indicate merely the trend 
of earnings from one year to another, but do 
not provide an accurate measure of the aver- 
age rate of earnings for industry as a whole. 
However, the accompanying summary of the 
reports from the leading industrial corpora- 
tions for the years 1936 and 1937 may be of 
interest. 


Part II 


PROFITS OF LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1936 AND 1937 


Net Profits are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, but Before Dividends 
Net Worth Includes Book Value of Outstanding Preferred and Common Stock and Surplus Account 
at Beginning of Each Year 


(In thousands of dollars) 


No. Net Profits Per Net Worth Per Per Cent 

Report- Industry ear Cent January 1 Cent Return 

ing 1936 1937 Change 193 1937 Change 1936 1937 

15 Automobiles... $317,806 $260,474 — 18.0 $1,222,029 $1,286,056 +5.2 26.0 20.3 

30 Auto Accessories. 12,82 13,100 + 2.1 75,63 80,739 +6.7 17.0 16.2 

14 Bakery....... 22,93 21,199 — 7.6 258,501 261,385 +1.1 89 8.1 

46 Building Materials........ 25,132 28,427 + 13.1 359,468 373,652 +3.9 7.0 7.46 

12 Chemicals... 145,899 150,470 + 3.1 907,530 961,349 +5.9 16.1 15.7 

27. «=Electrical Equipment... 74,246 98,989 + 33.3 650,728 590,889 -—9.2 11.4 16.8 

58 Food Products—Miscellaneous. . . 71,687 58,045 — 19.0 662,278 661,206 -—0.2 108 88 

38 Household Goods and Supplies. ... . 34,070 42,087 + 23.5 259,874 269,845 +3.8 13.1 15.6 

37 =Iron and Steel........ 130,527 206,025 + 57.8 2,928,548 2,954,872 +09 45 7.0 

49 Machinery....... 21,227 30,247 + 42.4 174,626 91,828 +9.9 12.2 15.8 

21 Mining, Non-ferrous... . 106,704* 147,356* + 38.0 1,117,132 1,184,520 +60 96 12.4 

13 Office Equipment....... ane 15,228 22,004 + 44.5 106,664 108,019 +13 143 204 

27 Paper and Products............. 16,569 27,640 + 66.8 346,796 346,041 —0.2 48 8.0 

ts Er 88,506 110,181 + 24.5 1,074,087 1,135,882 +5.8 82 9.7 

19 Railway Equipment.......... . See 34,954 +214.4 555,056 564,712 +1.7 2.0 6.2 

17 Textile Products, Miscellaneous...... 12,469 9813 — 21.3 92,210 96,385 +45 13.5 10.2 

*Before certain changes. 
: O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 
(Continued from page 436) 

Penn Vandervoort, Woodbury Helen Brusseau, Union High jrayce Nichols, High School Comila Cieselious, Palm 
College, Hollywood, School, Roseville, Cali- Hornick, Iowa Beach High School, West 
California fornia Nita Trenholdm, St. Palm Beach, Florida 

Margery Gayman, Township Gertrude Schuster, Libbey Charles’ Commercial Dolores Hollingsworth, 
High School, Roseville, High School, Toledo, Ohio School, Amherst, Nova Glendale Secretarial 
Illinois Margaret Thome, High Scotia, Canada School, Glendale, California 

Incarnata Gates, St. Paul School, Albion, Nebraska Ruth Reed, High School, Freida Pate, High School, 
High School, Norwalk, Michael Binko, St. Paul’s Madison, Maine Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Ohio Commercial, Baltimore, Frances Bulman, High Mary Chalupnik, Niles 

Pearl Duft, High School, Maryland School, Greenfield, Massa- Township High School. 
Highland, Illinois Frances Lane, Senior High chusetts Niles Center, Illinois 

Virginia Jolley, High School, South Pasadena, Mary Wharton, High School, Ora Flom, High School, 
School, Colfax, Iowa California Morgantown, West Kenyon, Minnesota 

Virginia Frances Cuff, Point El'ouise Riley, High School, Virginia Dorothy Funk, John Harris 
Loma High School, San For, Oklahoma Matilda Villela, Mount St. High School, Harrisburg, 
Diego, California Adele Brehe, High School, Rose School, Dubuque, Pennsylvania 

Marion Lord, Colby Junior Washington, Missouri Iowa Dorothy Kligge, Blessed 
College, New London, Augustine Parrish, Dunbar Estelle Taylor, Atlantic Sacrament School, Newark. 
New Hampshire Township High Sehool, Union College South New Jersey 

Viola Flaspohler, St. John Leisenring, Pennsylvania Lancaster BEncnachusstts Marie Nix, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Indianapolis, Hedwig Margaret Schmidt, Dori L F Oklah ee Academy, Milwaukee, 
Indiana S.S. Peter & Paul School, wes sees, wer Wisconsin 

Rita Grossman, St. Paul's St. Louis, Missouri Agricultural and Mechani- Vesta McClellan, Walton 
School, Reading, Penn- Alice Sloan, Ward High cal College, Stillwater, School of Commerce, 
sylvania School, Kansas City, Oklahoma Chicago, Illinois 

Vada Knight, High School, Kansas Ruth E. Muck, High Leona Simoneau, St. Ann's 
Parkersburg, West Vir- Lola Enninga, High School, School, Lancaster, New Academy, Marlboro, 
ginia Newkirk, Oklahoma York Massachusetts 

Raymond Chong, St. Louis Margaret Doyle, Glen-Nor Jean Arthur, Geneva Com- Inez Yager, Central High 
College, Honolulu, High School, Gienolden, munity High School, Gen- School, Madison, South 
Hawaii Pennsylvania eva, Illinois Dakota 

Wilma Bordner, High School. Betty Hansen, High School, Alma Mayo, High School, Allen Staver, High School, 
Columbus, Nebraska Spanish Fork, Utah West Point, Virginia Scribner, Nebraska 
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FOLLOWING YOUR GRADUATION 





THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





Then will arise the question as to what you will need to do next 


to qualify yourself for a position as a competent court reporter 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HIS month and next there will be 

thousands of shorthand students leaving 

school with nicely engraved certificates 
testifying to all and sundry that each has 
completed a commercial course and is able, 
among other accomplishments, to write short- 
hand at one hundred words a minute. Of 
these thousands, the great majority will be- 
come stenographers in business offices; others 
will rise to the dignity of secretaries; there 
will be some who will go much further and 
higher in our economic scheme; and there 
will also be among them a few—a mere hand- 
ful out of the many thousands—who will 
one day be shorthand reporters. 

It is in these, the future reporters, that 
[ am for the moment interested. They may 
need or want a word of advice now, at the 
very beginning of their shorthand careers. 
The others—the stenographers, the secretar- 
ies, and the eventual office managers and 
executives—probably have their careers pretty 
well charted for them, at least in their mind’s 
They will start by being stenographers ; 
will become good stenographers and 
office assistants, advance themselves by 
their efficiency into secretaryships, and from 
there the rungs of the ladder are pretty well 
marked. It is only a matter of their making 
good and qualifying for higher opportunities. 


eye. 
they 
good 


BUT for the student who pictures himself 
in his ambition as a reporter some day, there 
is no such recognized chain of succession 
from one position to another. How should 
he start out confident that he is on the right 
track? Does he need a kind of postgraduate 
work to fit him for the career that he hopes 
for? Or can he do it by starting in the 
same manner as do other students who seek 
their careers in the business world? 
Reporting does require a specialized train- 
ing that a business career does not, a special- 
izing in shorthand speed. There are a few 
schools—a very few—which teach that spe- 
cialty as a postgraduate course. Undoubt- 
edly the prospective reporter could prepare 
himself more quickly for reporting work by 
availing himself of this type of training, but 
no ambitious student should be discouraged 
because he cannot do so. The vast majority 
of reporters now practicing their profession 
have never had the benefit of such training. 





They began their careers as ordinary office 
stenographers, and from that point carved 
out their own eventual careers as reporters. 
Their specializing in speed and allied report- 
ing subjects was done in that most commou 
of all reporter-training institutions—the hum- 
ble speed class. 


LET me for my own pleasure muse a bit 
and, in the light of some experience and 
some knowledge of the reporting “game,” 
play with the thought of what I would do 
if I were right now at that exciting stage 
of being just graduated from the commercial 
class. We will assume that for some quaint 
reason I want to be a shorthand reporter; 
that I cannot avail myself of a postgraduate 
course in reporting, but that my mind is made 
up that I won’t be an ordinary office stenog- 
rapher, that some day I will sit in the re- 
porter’s chair. Now, where do I go? 

Well, first I would get a job—any steno- 
graphic job I could secure. Naturally, | 
would want the best stenographic job avail- 
able, but I wouldn’t be too particular these 
days. So long as it was a job in which I 
was called upon to write shorthand, at least 
enough to keep me in reasonable practice for 
a while, that would be sufficient. A job is 
really important. It keeps the wolf from 
the door, it generates a feeling of self- 
reliance, and it would provide me with the 
means of making use of my leisure time. 

For a while, I wouldn’t fret too much as 
to how I was getting along, or as to whether 
I was on the right track for a reporting 
career. [I would concentrate upon making 
myself a good stenographer, with especial 
reference to making my shorthand adequate 
for what was required in the particular posi- 
tion I was holding. I would review my 
Manual and practice on the particular vocab- 
ulary of the business in which I was engaged 
and the expedients adapted to it, thereby 
making my tenure of office secure and at the 
same time getting some much-needed prac- 
tice in vocabulary building and the habit of 
making the best use of my shorthand on all 
occasions. 


AFTER a while I should hope to observe 
that my shorthand speed had risen above 
graduating requirements (it so often doesn’t, 
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with the average stenographer once out of 
school) especially on the particular terminol- 
ogy of the business in which I was employed; 
hope, too, that I was applying my shorthand 
principles with greater ease to new words, 
and in general finding myself more confident 
in the use of my system generally. 

Then, having become master of one vital 
aspect of my development—my jcb and my 
basic knowledge of shorthand—I would 
branch out and really begin my quest for 
speed and shorthand-reporting ability. With 
my essential shorthand foundation laid, | 
would seek a greater vocabulary—a _ vocab- 
ulary beyond that of my particular line of 
business—and begin the necessary dictation 
practice by which all speed is built. 

I would look about my particular local- 
ity for a shorthand speed class where I could 
get dictation to suit my particular speed re- 
quirements for two or three nights a week. 
In almost all the large cities, and in many of 
the smaller centers of population as well, 
there are such classes. Sometimes they are 
maintained by private commercial 
sometimes by the high schools, and very fre- 
quently by reporters and teachers as personal 
ventures of their own. For the most part, 
they are not expensive. The curriculum is 
usually simple, consisting of instruction in 
new outlines and reporting expedients and 
plenty of dictation graded to meet the re- 
quirements of various groups of writers. 
Maybe, too, some English review is con- 
ducted, and an attempt made to impart some 
familiarity with law and medical terms com- 
mon to court work, but always there is dic- 
tation and that is the first and basic need of 
any student seeking shorthand speed. 


schools, 


IN communities where no such classes are 
available, ambitious students with mutual in- 
terests frequently have banded together for 
dictation purposes; they have practiced and 
traded outlines among themselves and taken 
turns at being dictator. Many reporters have 
acquired their early speed in such speed 
groups. If nothing else is available, such 
an informal class can accomplish a great 
deal among themselves. 

I would join one of the speed classes, the 
best available, or I would join one of the 
informal groups if I could find one; and 
from that point I would settle down to a 
steady diet of dictation and outline practice. 
lt may be good dictation or it may be bad; 
that matters little. The important considera- 
tion is the writing from some kind of dicta- 
tion, conscientiously and intelligently; the 
reading back of old outlines and the learn- 
ing of new ones—in short, the building of a 
ready, thoroughly learned vocabulary, suffi- 
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cient to write upon the widest variety of ma- 
terial possible and at reporting speed. 

Speed may be tardy in arriving at times, 
but, at first, vocabulary is the prime consid- 
eration. Speed is bound to come eventually 
if the dictation practice is regular and the 
individual application to the subject is con- 
scientious and persistent. 


BUT suppose there is no speed class or no 
informal group available, what would I do? 
Well, even then the cause is not lost. There 
is an alternative. Today we have the radio 
for dictation. As a matter of fact, the radio 
is one of the best means available for prac- 
tice once a writer has gotten over the first 
speed hurdles. For one who can write 125 
to 130 words a minute the radio is a very 
satisfactory dictator. It is not ideal dicta- 
tion for the novice writing one hundred words 
a minute, since the speakers on the air for the 
most part speak faster than that; but there 
are occasional programs where the tempo is 
not too high for such writers. I would not 
recommend the radio for the average begin- 
ner if there is anything else he can choose 
from; but rather than nothing at all the radio 
can be employed even by the novice. A care- 
ful perusal of the programs will disclose 
almost daily one or more that can be em- 
ployed by the one-hundred-words-a-minute 
writer as good practice material. 

However, my choice would be the speed 
class, where outlines can be dissected, ex- 
plained, and practiced from repeated dicta- 
tion of a more or less experienced dictator. 
Here I should count upon remaining until 
by force of my persistence I had written 
enough new and old material from dictation, 
read enough of my own writing, and men- 
tally digested enough of the vocabulary that 
was nightly hurled at me, to cause me almost 
naturally and inevitably to be a fast writer 
and eventually a reporter. 


Key to Medical Testimony—IX 
(The shorthand for this appears on page 444) 


Q Doctor, assume that a man has some kind of affliction 
that makes him rhythmically wiggle his scap at regularly 
spaced intervals; suppose when he talks he stops it; would 
that indicate to you that this condition of scalp wiggling 
was an involuntary or voluntary one? It would indi- 
cate to me it probably was voluntary. 


Q. Suppose that a man practices as our official 
pher here has practiced so that he can 
wrist and arm from ten o’clok in the 
these doctors and lawyers talking, wnti! four-thirty in the 
afternoon without taking time out for cramps, would you 
say that a man from practice can get his sca p muscles into 
chage so that he can use them constantly if he wants to? 
A. Yes. 


stenogra - 
steadily move his 
morning, with al! 


Q. Without suffering from cramps? A. Yes, if he did 
that for four years. 

Q. Suppose. instead of claim'nc a rpavalysis of his left 
side, you assume that the plaintiff only claims he is weak 
on his left side: will that change your conc usions any? 

A. No, it would not 

Q. Did you examine the muscles of the ‘eft forearm to 


see if they were wasted from disuse? A. I examined them 
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Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Jane Trocki, St. Mary's 
High School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 

William Schramm, St. 
Commercial! School, 
falo, New York 

Martha Golon, Beacom Col- 
lege, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Gold Pin 


Filomena Paff, Community 
High School, Crawford, 
Kansas 

Marjorie Andres, St. 
Mary’s High School, 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Silver Pin 


Irene Pinsince, St. George 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Ted Barr, Union 
School, Sanger, 

Mary Takata, Senior 
School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

Glendora Crosswhite, Kan- 
sas City College of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Helen Scofield, Barnes 
School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado 

Mildred Batchelder, 
Business College, 
New Hampshire 

aul Farmer, St. Joseph 
High School, Ironton 
Ohio 


School, 
Marie 
Mary’s 
Salem, 


Ann’s 
Buf- 


High 
California 
High 


Nashua 
Nashua 


Bronze Pin 


June Blondin, High School, 
Sunrise, Wyoming 

Mary Washelewski, High 
School, Trevorton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Paul B. Dreiling, Adela 
Hale Private Secretarial 
School, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 

Josephine Ciccia, St. Teter’s 


Commercial School, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Loretta Vigneault, Holy 
Angels High School, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Evelyn Vagt, High School, 
Shattuck, Oklahoma. 
Elda Pratt, High’ School, 
Lewis, Kansas 
Gertrude Hendricks, 
Mary’s Academy, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin 
Leora Wagner and Sue 
Chornick, Central Senior 
High School, Johnstown, 
Dennsylvania 
Jessie Coleman, 
Lusiness College, 
New Hampshire 


Saint 


Nashua 
Nashua, 


Valma Thayer, 
Belfast, 
A. Freeman, 
Commercial School, 
Massachusetts 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


(See page 437 for instructions.) 


Crosby High 
Maine 
St. 


Doris Smith, St. Elizabeth's 
School, Baltimore, Mary 
land 

Margaret Summers, High 
School, Girard, Kansas 


The Country Maid 


ee ae, 


SP PF FF See Oe 


| eS ae Pee a 


kinily Metcalfe, St. Paul of 

the Cross School, Jersey Dorotha Dorsett, U.P.S. & 
City, New Jersey L. College, Tonkawa, 
Therese M. Barthelemy, St. Oklahoma 

Clare High School, Woon- Dorothy Reinhart, St. 


socket, Rhode Island Nicholas 

Mary Thompson, High Wilkes-Barre, 
School, Trenton. Ohio vania 

Dorothy Marie Coffey, St. Anne Bufferd, Central 
Mary’s Academy, Provi- School, 

dence, Rhode Island Connecticut 


High School, 


Pennsy|- 


High 


Bridgeport, 





afl .~ 


ae a 


Hy) 


Fiorence Hocpii, St. Joseph 
School, Hilo, Hawaii 

Ira Coutermarsh, Hartford 
High School, White River 
Junction, Vermont 

Paul Strasser, Marquette 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
Erma Adams, Central Senior 

Johnstown, 


High School, 
Pennsylvania 
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O. A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Jeorge Peters, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Betty Stiffer, Altoona 
School for Secretaries, Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania 
Mary Lou Nadeau, Bliss 
Business College, Lewiston, 
Maine 
Ruth Schrader, Senior High 
School, Maplewood, Mis- 
souri 
Dorothy Rose, 
Senior High 
Princeton, 
Alice Long, 
Academy, 
D. C. 
Laura Jackson, Grainger 
High School, Kinston, 
North Carolina 
Mildred Welding, High 
School, Albion, Nebraska 
Pearl Saegren, Colby Junior 
College, New London, 
New Hampshire 
Ruby Kranz, Watertown 
Commercial College, Wa- 
tertown, South Dakota 
Margaret Ricketson, Van- 
eouver Business College, 
Vancouver, Washington. 
Coletta Brink, Loretto 
Academy, Chicago, Illinols 
Thomas Tomsic, St. Mary 
High School, Columbus, 
Ohie 
Dorothy 


High School, 


Junior- 
School, 
New Jersey 
St. Paul’s 
Washington, 


Sacred 
School. 


Bolton, 
Heart Commercial 
Columbus, Ohio 

Evelyn Monaghan, 
School, Hawley, 
vania 

Cyril Howard, 
High School, 
Minnesota 

Ella Rich, 
Hallowell, 

Gertrude Miller, 
Heart School, 
New York 





High 
Pennsy!- 


Lincolntown 
Mahtomedi, 


High School, 
Maine 
Sacred 
West Park, 


Philomena Rizzolo, St. Rose 
of Lima School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Iretha Aldenderfer, Walnut 
High School, Ashville, 
Ohio 

Dohris Watson, Rhoades 
School for Legal Secre 


taries, San Francisco 
California 
Doris Barrett, 
High School, 
Illinois 

Joseph Krug, St. 
School, Reading. 
sylvania 
Yoshie Adachi, 
Dietz Commercial 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Georgette Roy, St. Mary's 
Academy, Haileybury, 
Ontario, Canada 

Ida M. House, Y.W.C.A 
Business School, New 
York. New York 

Dora Adam, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada 

Gladys Guessford, High 
School, Manchester, Iowa 
Ruth Brown, High School 
Tonopah, Nevada 
Maxine Peebles, Converse 
County High School, 
Douglas, Wyoming 

Rita T. Wagner, High 
School, St. Johnsville, 
New York 
Mary Pitterle, 
School, Freeport, 


Township 
Robinson, 

Paul's 
Penn 


Margaret 
School 


Aquin High 
Illinois 
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EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


“century and one” 175-medal winners 


Presents a 


INCE the publication of the last list of 
175-medal winners, a hundred and one 
more writers have reached this goal and 
proudly sport the token of their prowess. The 
list includes those who have won the award 
up to and including March 31. We extend 
congratulations to them all. 
Jack Arnold, Gregg College, 
nos. 
Vincent 
College, 


Chicago, IlIli- 


Bald, Capital Commercial 
Bismarck, North Dakota; Esther 
Benzon, Hunter College, New York City; 
H. Blackman, Hunter College, New York 
City; Ella S. Blankstein, Hunter College, 
New York City; Mary Helen Bliss, Detroit 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 
Sally Brittain, Gregg College, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois; Charles Brown, Hunter College, New 
York City; M. Brown, Hunter College, New 
York City. 

Frank Cernak, Detroit Commercial Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan; Thomas Chevako, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Leland B. Church, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan; David Chutroo, Pace In- 
stitute, New York City; James Clark, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Clifford Cook, 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; Constance 
Coffee, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Henry J. Cullen, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Bertha Daubendiek, Gregg College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Jean Davison, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois; Donald F. Donovan, East 
High School, Akron, Ohio; Dorothy Dockter- 
man, Graduate School, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; Anne L. Dures- 
coe, Pace Institute, New York City. 


Elva Easterly, Gregg College, Chicago, 


Illinois; Victor Edlund, Gregg College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Tameko Eguchi, Galusha 
School of Business Training, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Pauline Emery, Erie Business Col- 
lege, Erie, Pennsylvania; Dorothy Enzen- 
bacher, St. Martin Commercial School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Helen L. Evans, Graduate 
School, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


David Farage, Hunter College, New York 
City; Arnold Feuerman, Detroit Commercial 
College, Detroit, Michigan; W. Fields, 
Hunter College, New York City ; G. M. Fox, 
California Shorthand Academy, Los Angeles, 
California; Ethelgoldie Freedman, Graduate 
School, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Ella Fucciuto, East High 
School, Akron, Ohio; Gail Furukawa, 
Galusha School of Business Training, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


Alma A. Gillespie, Graduate School, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 





Institute, New 
Pace Institute, 


Pace 
Grove, 


Hannah Gottesman, 
York City; Lillian 
New York City. 

Harold Hanover, Hunter College, New York 
City; Louise Hansen, Moline Business Col- 
lege, Moline, Illinois; Harold A. Hubbell, 
Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wilhelmina Im, Gregg College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Gladys Tssenhoff, Hunter College, 
New York City. 

J. Jacobson, Hunter College, New York 
City; Rose Joseph, Galusha School of Busi- 
ness Training, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

David Kahn, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Eugene Karst, Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; Irene I. Kimble, 
Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, - 
Washington, D. C.; Anna M. Konkel, De- 
troit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 


Alice Kowalski, Gregg College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Marge Krikker, Pace Institute, New 
York City. 

Emanuel Lirtzman, Pace Institute, New 
York City; Josephine LoPresti, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Annabel MacLeod, Pace Institute, New 


York City; Rachael Mahoney, Northwestern 
State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma; 
Henry Mangner, Hunter College, New York 
City; Marcella McKenna, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois; H. Messer, Hunter College, 
New York City; Leona Meyer, Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; A. Mitsopoulos, Hun- 
ter College, New York City; Albert V. 
Moblard, Pace Institute, New York City; Vi- 
olet Moyer, Williamsport Vocational School, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Maye Muenz, 
Southern Brothers Business University, Mi- 
ami, Florida. 

Naomi Nekola, Graduate School, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Winifred Orth, Lewistown School of Of- 
fice Training, Lewistown, Pennsylvania; Le- 
ota Overlade, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Guillma Palmer, Pacific Business College, 
Portland, Oregon; Anna May Pickering, 
Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Letitia Prindeville, The 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 

Marion Rasmussen, Pacific Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon; B. A. Rice, Heald 
College, Sacramento, California; Lila Ritola, 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; Jack Rund, 
Hunter College, New York City. 

Edward Salbin, Hunter College, New York 
City; Elsie C. Schmitz, Pace Institute, New 
York City; Allan Shapiro, Hunter College, 
New York City; Toshie Shishido, Galusha 
School of Business Training, Honolulu, 
Hawaii: Sol Shurpin, Pace Institute, New 
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York City; Ida Silverstein, Pace Institute, 
New York City; Ruth Snyder, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; La Verne 
Soltis, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Ruth Stark, Pace Institute, New York 
City. 

Theodore Thomas, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Ethel Toth, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, Michigan; Amelia 
Tyburezyk, Pace Institute, New York City. 

Winifred Vander Valk, Pace Institute, 
New York City; Donald D. Van Marter, De- 
troit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 
Louise Vree, Pullman Free School of Man- 
ual Training, Chicago, Illinois. 

Leroy Walker, Gregg College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Mary Evelyn Welch, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Pearl Wenner, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Maxine West, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, California; Ruth West- 
field, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; Gi- 
nevra Wilcoxen, Kewanee Business College, 
Kewanee, Illinois; Gertrude Williams, De- 
troit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 
Albertina Willmann, Williamsport Vocation- 
al School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Mar- 
jorie Wine, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C.; Barbara Worrell, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lorraine Yelden, Gregg College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Garret N. Zenk, Pacific Business College, 
Portland, Oregon; Bertha K. Zimmerman, 
Schupp Secretarial School, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Sentences Without Sense 
(Continued from page 420) 

When the city was finally captured, they 
had control of the whole district. 

The youth, striking the man with a short 
plank, inflicted injuries which proved fatal. 

The machine, turning over, pinned him un- 
derneath and broke his back. 

No doubt some of these sentences are still 
subject to possible improvement. We have 
corrected only the profound illogicality of 
their grammar which turned their construction 
“upside-down.” 


IN addition to distorting the proportion and 
emphasis, the structure of makeshift sen- 
tences is frequently out of keeping with the 
time-order of the events with which they deal. 
This effect is apparent in several of the quoted 
sentences as -we saw them rearranged ac- 
cording to natural word-order, before we 
rectified their construction. It appears again 
in the following example, which is quoted 
from a newspaper account of the arrival of 
a presidential candidate at a political con- 
vention. 

He went by train to Chicago, where he was 
notified of the nomination amid shouts of 
applause. 

Here the important event, the whole object 









of his visit to Chicago, is treated as if it were 
merely a detail incidentally descriptive of the 
city. Of course it does not logically describe 
the city at all; it is rather something about 
him. But aside from this illogicality, it could 
not possibly describe the city when he went 
there, for it was not yet true. A similar de- 
fect is obvious in the statement regarding the 
princess who went to Vienna. 


IF one takes this kind of sentence literally, 
the natural implications are often amusing, as 
in the following quotation: 

Landing some distance from a crowd gath- 
ered to see him come in, the colonel taxied 
directly into a hangar, the doors of which 
were then closed.* 

Just as it stands, this sounds as if he had 


driven right through the doors without wait- 
ing for them to be opened! It would have 
been far better construction, as well as more 
simple and more natural, to have said: “and 
the doors were then closed.” 

One readily perceives, in studying any such 
makeshift sentence, that the writer had at best 
no more intelligent scheme of construction 
than that of producing a sentence which could 
somehow be parsed. This purely grammatical 
ideal, which, by the way, is not always attained, 
renders the whole matter of sentence-struc- 
ture an arbitrary and conventional affair. Up- 
side-down subordination destroys the oppor- 
tunity which sentence-structure easily and 
naturally provides for the expression of pro- 
portion and emphasis. _To the person who 
unquestioningly accepts such slovenly con- 
struction, the form of a sentence must seem 
either an accident or an inscrutable mystery 
understood only by the initiated. Good sen- 
tences are not, however, a mere matter of 
chance, any more than are other satisfactory 
products of human effort. Insofar as a sen- 
tence is intelligently phrased, it is always 
possible to demonstrate why it is in exactly 
the form in which it is. 


Credentials Chat 


6¢@ AS usual, I could not resist the lure of the 

O. G. A. Contest,” Miss Marie Mahaffey, 
of South St. Paul High School, South St. Paul, 
Minnesota, tells us, “and I am now sending 
the product of much labor, interest, and en- 
thusiasm. It would be my luck to have Mr. 
Singer of the Gregg Publishing Company 
walk in on us one day last week while we 
were looking at the snapshots of the class 
which we had taken—in case! I had to ex- 
plain in embarrassment that we were not so 
optimistic as it would seem, but just believed 
in being prepared.” 


1Associated Press dispatch from Roosevelt Field, 
N. Y., May 3, 1930, concerning Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 
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The church in the little village of Rockcorry, County Monaghan, Irelond, where 


A Seoteh-Irish Lad Wins Through 


Doctor Gregg’s own story of how he came to invent Gregg shorthand 
as he has told it when urged for reminiscences of the early days 
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Louisiana Strawberries 


About the Growing and Marketing 
of the World’s Greatest Berry Crop 


By T. JAY SEALE 
in the “Express Messenger” 
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A GLOBE PHOTO 


English strawberries being raised under glass. Note the thick bed of straw around the plants and 
between the rows 
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on the same plant. The straw keeps the berries clean and dry 
as they ripen 
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COURTESY RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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The Strawberry Specials brought 125 express retrigerator carioads sorth from Louisiana during the 
very first week of the marketing season this year 
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Principal Cities of the United States 
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Before the Cars Start “Rolling” 


Traffic Department Letters about Moving the Strau berry Crop 
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The story of a 
dog that didn’t 
ft and a boy 
who found a 
niche for him 
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Bulla sat down, unmindful of 
the din of applause, but giving 
modest teiddies of his tail to say 
that he hoped he had done well 
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